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pictures should be put into the hands of a man well posted in matters of 
art and one who enjoys the confidence of the public, for it must be remem- 
bered that the people who cast their votes are novices and should have 
submitted to them only works worthy of the gallery they are seeking to 
create. There are plenty of people of probity and understanding who 
for the sake of promoting the interests of good legitimate art in this coun- 
try would be willing to give the time necessary for the selection of a little 
collection, and these people the ofiicial representative of the association 
should seek. Comparatively few pictures should be shown, partly on 
the score of expense and partly out of consideration for the determining 
voters. A first exhibition having been given, succeeding exhibitions would 
practically take care of themselves. The contributing artists would have 
the assurance that one or two pictures out of a collection of twenty-five or 
thirty would certainly be purchased, and pride and poUcy would com- 
bine to induce them to send worthy canvases. C. H. Hall. 

ANENT THE DEALER'S PICTURE 

The term "dealer's picture" has become a technical one in the art 
world. It is apphed to canvases whose quaUties of immediate and some- 
times obvious attractiveness, or whose exact conformation to well-known 
formula or code established by a painter, render it unnecessary for the 
observer to do much thinking on his own account. 

The origin of the term it not far to seek. Dealers, as a rule (there are 
honorable exceptions), are much readier to handle pictures which demand 
little independent imagination from a prospective customer. Thus, the 
standard for Corot, Diaz, and Troyon in the usual dealer's gallery is abso- 
lutely set. 

The Corot, genuine, and beautiful beyond question, probably will be 
of the customary edge of the forest type, with nymphs bathing, or a man 
with a red cap walking under the trees. Rarely will one find a Corot 
figure composition or one of the man's rugged landscapes from southern 
France, in the hill country. Mr. Pittsburg, or Mr. Waldorf-Astoria, or 
Mr. Fifth Avenue is afraid to trust himself out of the famiUar range of sub- 
jects and manner, and so the average dealer restricts his stock to what is 
obviously characteristic, though sometimes hackneyed. 

Even Corot had his hours of flagging inspiration ; no man of his steady 
productiveness could carry a uniformly high pressure of creative force. 
These periods of lowered power came when he was painting themes al- 
readv well worn. But when he experimented, as every artist must do to 
keep his soul alive, his emotional and sometimes his constructive forces 
were in full vigor. 

Sometimes these experiments were failures, because of insufficient 
knowledge or of incompatibility between the subject and the temper of 
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the painter. Every artist has his scrap heap, and wise ones destroy such 
beginnings when their usefulness as a means of self-expression is over. 

But the successful experiments, and the pictures painted tinder the 
stimulus of hot incUnation and creative energy — these are the canvases 
for which another term, of rarer appUcation, has been adopted ; they are 
called "collector's pictures," a phrase Umited, in its proper use, to what 
is exceptional, distinguished, and in the highest sense representative. 

When the Comparative Exhibition at the Fine Arts building a year and 
a half ago attracted such wide attention, it was because many of the Ameri- 
can and foreign pictures shown were "collector's examples." Recall, for 
instance, the superb Troyon coast scene, so different from his often con- 
ventional cattle pieces; recall, too, his portrait of George Sand. Think of 
the Diaz "Sun Worshippers," the Delacroix "Christ on the Sea of Gen- 
nesareth," the noble Fromentin, the mysterious Ryders, the glowing "Two- 
Step" of Arthur Davies — these were collector's pictures, if ever there 
were such, and they and their like gave distinction to the exhibition. 

N. Y. E. M. 




